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CRIME AND VICE IN CITIES 

is to be respected, because that may be the only way by which an evidently 
unjust verdict can be corrected; but such a motion ought to be made at once 
and determined at once, and not employed, as it is with us, as an accepted 
method of indefinite postponement. Judge Ralston explains clearly why the 
inevitable motion for a retrial, in Philadelphia practice, results in long delay; 
but his belief is not less clearly indicated that it is wholly within the descretion 
of judges, which no legislation could control, to hear and decide the motion 
without loss of time. 

This is only one stage of the proceedings at which promptness depends 
more on judicial authority than on legislative enactment. And this, of course, 
applies equally in all criminal trials. Promptness in bringing a homicide case 
to trial must depend on the activity of the district attorney. Circumstances 
differ so in every case that it is impossible to erect any general standard of 
what is a reasonable time, except as occasional exhibitions of exceptional en- 
ergy show what can be done when there is any real desire for expedition. 

There is seldom much time wasted with us in the actual trial, which is 
most distinctly controlled by the personal authority of the judge. The time 
that can be consumed in the formalities of an appeal is to a great extent regu- 
lated by statute, and this is the point where Judge Ralston recommends leg- 
islation that would hasten all these proceedings without the least impairment 
of any personal rights. Even with this, however, promptness of action can 
never be secured by prescription, but must always remain a matter of profes- 
sional procedure. That is why it especially concerns the bar association. 

R. H. G. 

Crime and Vice in Cities. — The function of effective administration, 
which Judge Ralston emphasizes in the foregoing note, is forcibly brought 
forward by J. C. Bayles, M. E., Ph. D., in an article entitled "Crime and Vice 
in Cities," in the Independent, who comments on the fact that lawbreakers in our 
cities "take no chances" when a precinct commander tells them that he will 
enforce the law and they know he means it. Why is it then that so many 
officials who enter office with "honor, faith, and a sure intent," are unable 
to attain this end? 

"The police force considers itself superior to the law. The policeman who 
does not conform to its rules and accept its traditions may be permitted to grow 
old in the service, but he has no chance of promotion. He early has it impressed 
upon his understanding that the relation of the individual policeman to the 
system is that of the loyal partisan to his party. Independence of thought or 
action quickly lands him outside the force, or at least destroys his career in it. 
He is made to realize that mayors may come and commissioners go, but thai 
the system goes on forever; that reform and reaction may be expected to 
alternate with measurable periodicity, but that the underlying conditions are 
not likely to change, and that the police force must be a Camorra for its own 
protection and the public good; that reformers are impractical visionaries who 
waste their energies in planning what is impossible of performance; that it is 
not necessary to give heed to ministers or newspapers, nor for that matter to 
mayors and commissioners vested with a brief authority which seems a great 
deal more authoritative than it really is. The reason no mayor or commissioner 
has been able to reform the system is that those inspired with this desire have 
begun by trying to learn its mysteries and fathom its secrets. An official 
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term is not long enough for this, and even with a life tenure it would be 
scarcely possible to one who had not entered the uniformed police as a patrol- 
man and worked up, step by step, to inspectorial rank. The fact remains, 
however, that 'the system' is the most vulnerable Camorra ever organized, 
and its destruction easy if gone about in the right way. Like the Gordian 
knot, its intricacies are insoluble, but it may be severed with one blow of 
the official sword whenever the hand of another Alexander shall wield it. 

"The man who as police commissioner accomplishes what so many have 
unsuccessfully attempted will not be a politician. Probably he will have had 
no experience in public life. His selection and appointment could occur only 
under a mayor whom the politicians would regard as a calamitous accident. 
In municipal politics just that happens occasionally. The chief qualifications 
of the commissioner would be sound common-sense and executive ability. It 
would need but a few days of careful observation to convince him that be- 
tween a commissioner temporarily in office and the uniformed force there 
is a fixed gulf wider and more impassable than that which separated Lazarus 
from Dives in the parable. His first duty would be to master the business of 
the department as an executive responsibility and make sure that it was con- 
ducted as nearly on business principles as is possible in the public service. 
Meanwhile he would learn what he could of the condition of the city and the 
standard of police efficiency in the several precincts. In all probability this 
would lead to a considerable 'shake up' for the good of the service. When 
he was ready for it he would assemble the captains for a conference behind 
closed doors, taking good care that the newspapers were not in the way of 
learning more than the captains would be willing to tell them — which, in the 
circumstances, would be very little. To them he would say, in effect: 

" 'As police commissioner I have assumed under oath the responsibility 
for the enforcement of the law as it exists. My opinion of the wisdom of any 
particular statute or ordinance, or of the whole code, is of no consequence to 
anyone except myself. If I do not like my duties and am not prepared to dis- 
charge them in good faith, my proper course is to resign, which at the present 
time I have no intention of doing. I realize, however, that I can be instru- 
mental in enforcing the law only through the members of the uniformed force. 
I know and care to know nothing of the details of precinct management, but 
I can advise myself how the precincts for which I am responsible are policed 
and this I mean to do from day to day. My object in calling you together is to 
say to you that it is my purpose to hold each precinct commander personally 
responsible for the condition of his precinct. I will give you a reasonable time 
to "clean up," but advise that you make a beginning without unnecessary delay. 
If you are in doubt as to what needs to be done first, come and see me and I 
will tell you what I have found out. That I can tell you anything you do not 
know is improbable; but if ycu desire to know how much I have learned in 
a few days I have no objection to telling you. It may be to your advantage. 

" 'My deputies have been selected with especial reference to their ability 
and willingness to assist me in the work I have undertaken. If in the per- 
formance of the proper and necessary police duty you are embarrassed or 
interfered with by anyone over you, come straight to me and I will give you 
all the protection you need. The best service I can render you at the moment 
is to impress you with a realizing sense of the fact that as long as I am in 
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office the law will be enforced. Every member of the uniformed force who is 
negligent in the performance of police duty will be summoned to headquarters 
to answer charges, and if such charges are sustained he will be incontinently 
dismissed. I shall try to be just and fair-minded, but when I dissmiss an officer 
for cause it may be taken for granted without discussion that no influence he 
can bring — political, social or personal — will have the slightest weight in his 
favor. Should he secure reinstatement by a court of competent jurisdiction, I 
shall, of course, respect such order ; but he will be dismissed again the mo- 
ment his negligence warrants it. What has been designated as "the system" 
is confronted by a condition and not a theory. It may be stronger than I am, 
stronger than the mayor, stronger than public opinion; that is to be determined; 
but in the trial of conclusions there is likely to be an official guillotine worked 
overtime and a large basketful of heads. This is my ultimatum. Now do 
me the favor to return to your respective precinct stations and get busy.' " 

R. H. G. 

Labor for Prisoners. — A novel experiment in humanizing the prison- 
ers has been carried on for some time at Montpelier, Vt., of which Mr. 
Morrison I. Swift gives an interesting account in the Atlantic Monthly. Not 
long ago the public press contained extensive comments upon a situation which 
has been found to exist in many of the state prisons, and a magazine article, 
which described how a great manufactory has its goods made by convicts in 
several states for thirty-four cents a day, gained considerable notoriety. The 
situation in Montpelier as described by Mr. Swift's article presents a positive 
contrast to this one. 

In the streets of Montpelier, after visiting the prison, Mr. Swift met five 
or six of the very prisoners he had seen in jail, now walking about the streets 
with no prison garb, apparently free, contented and happy. They had been out 
to do their daily work, and, when it was over, of their own accord returned 
to the prison. The system under which this singular state of affairs was 
made possible was brought about by the sheriff of the county in which Mont- 
pelier is situated. He found a law which permitted those prisoners in the 
county jail who are committed for the less serious offenses to be put at work 
"either within or without the walls of the prison." It seemed to him that 
most of the prisoners deserved compassion rather than blame; that prison 
life without regular work was degrading them and injuring their health, and 
that it turned them out at the end of their terms worse physically and morally 
than when their imprisonment began. At first he put some of the men to 
work on his own farm, paying the state for their labor. Later he put them 
at work in laying water-mains ; their wages, $1.75 a day, all went to the 
state. Both these experiments were complete failures. The men showed no 
interest in the work, and did just as little as they possibly could. The sheriff, 
Mr. Tracy, discovered the reason of the failure one day when he asked one 
of the prisoners why he would not work well, and received the reply, "I'm 
doing just as little as I can and not be punished, and I'm going to keep on. 
You would do the same." Instantly the idea occurred to Mr. Tracy that he 
might furnish an incentive to the men to work, and he asked, "If you could 
have seventy-five cents for yourself from your work every day, what would you 
do?" "Try me," was the answer. From that time on the pay received for 
the work was divided. Out of the full laborer's wage of $1.75 a day, one 
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